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cent. If the several countries be taken separately, we find that France 
is a fraction below this average, that Germany differs only to the amount 
of a fraction from France, that the United States only exceed the average 
by a little more than 2 per cent., and that Great Britain is a fraction be- 
low either. 

"That these returns shew us to be a favoured nation is true; but I 
apprehend not to the extent that we have been accustomed to believe. 
Whether we owe this pre-eminence, slight though it be, over the other 
nations named, to our climate, the constitution of our people, or to our 
system of treatment, is a matter not easy to determine; at present, we 
can only state our belief, founded upon the results of great operations 
performed in France and Germany, that, in as far as those countries are 
concerned, we are not justified in assuming that climate, mode of life, 
temperament, or other natural modifying agent, places us in a more pri- 
vileged position, in as far as ability to resist disease, or to bear up against 
the effects of operation is concerned, than the natives of those countries ; 
but we are disposed to refer those beneficial results to the superiority of 
our after-treatment. 

" The returns upon which these statements are made are in my pos- 
session, and I shall be glad to submit them to any one who may desire 
to inspect them. I have not set them forth in the paper, because there 
is great difference in the results, which might easily be explained to the 
satisfaction of medical men; but which, in non-professional minds, might 
readily raise a prejudice against the practice of individuals; on which 
account I have preferred suppressing the names in the memoir." 



WELSH KLANNEL TRADE. 



Extract from Letter written by William "Augustus Miles, Esq., 
dated December, 1837. Communicated by Joseph Fletcher, Esq. 

I herewith send you a few memoranda concerning the hand-looms 
and flannel-trade in Wales. 

The price of wool is below par; about six or seven months ago it 
fell 30 per cent., but is now looking up a little. The flannel market 
had been previously dull, and the manufacturers having large stocks on 
hand, did not avail themselves of the depression in the price of the raw 
material. 

Much of the Welsh wool is sent into England. The manufacturers 
buy of the farmers and wool-staplers in Wales, and also in the London 
and Liverpool markets. The New South Wales wool is preferred, as 
it is nearer in texture to the Welsh wool. 

Flannel is of various textures. The coarser wool can only be used 
in making up the cheaper sort,, but it hardly pays ; a coarse piece of 
flannel, which may sell in the market for 51. 10s., cannot be produced 
by the manufacturer under 5/. 9s. 6d., of which the labour and 
machinery amount to 21. 14s. 6d., and the wool to 21. 15s. No other 
use can be made of this wool ; but this sort of work, though it does 
not benefit the manufacturer, enables him to give employment to 
younger hands, and keeps his men employed. It is the custom of the 
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manufacturer to use up the waste or coarse wool by giving it to young 
beginners in the trade, deducting one- quarter of the wages for teach- 
ing, &c. A beginner, or apprentice, is expected to weave 16 pieces 
upon these terms, after which he receives the usual wages without 
reduction : so that in the profits of the manufacturer, must be included 
the deduction of the beginner's wages. 

The Welsh flannel is of much more intrinsic value, being better and 
firmer made than that of Rochdale, though less " showy" in appear- 
ance. The power-loom is not suited to the use of the Welsh wool, and 
the hand-loom is consequently preferred. 

The Mart is held once a fortnight at Newtown, and it is considered 
a dull market if 100 pieces are not sold, — averaging, perhaps, 111. 16s. 
per piece, and making a total of 82601. The buyers come from Eng- 
land, and the trade is always for ready money, or bills at short dates. 
Thus the sum of 41301. is weekly paid to the Welsh manufacturers, 
a great portion of which money is expended in wages and labour, as will 
appear by the following statement. 

A " piece" of flannel consists of about 40 walls (sometimes less or 
more); a wall is a certain measure containing 12 feet 10 inches. 
Take a piece of middling quality, of which the selling price is 111. 16s. ; 
the component parts of that sum are as follows : — 



Wool, 65 lbs. 

Carding and 
Spinning 
Winding 
Warping 

Weaving, at 

ForC 
ofl 


£. s. d. 
at U. 6d. . . . . 4 17 6 

Stubbing . , . ,12 

• • • • • • I 6 

1*. Id. per yard . , .234 




£10 2 1 
apital, Machinery, Fluctuations! , ,, ,, 
barker, &c. &c. . . ,J ' " " 

Selling Price . . £11 16 




From the above stat 
Materials, Labour, and 

Centesimal Proportions : 
Weaving , -18 
Fulling . -03 
Other Labour -20 
Wool . . -41 
Size and Oil -04 
Profit, &e. . -14 


jment, the following estimate may be made of 
Profit :-— 

Material: £. *, rf. 

Wool . . £1,706 5 01 . „.. ,. 

Size and Oil , . 135 12 6f l ' m 17 6 
Labour, including Mill Power: 

Weaving . . 758 6 8\ 

Fulling . . 140 Ol , - M „ . 

Carding, and other) . > 1,694 11 8 
Labour . ,f '* J 'J 
Capital : 

Profit, &c.&c 593 10 10 




Total per Week , .£4,130 






Or an annual trade, amounting to 214,7601.; the greatest portion 
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of which money, with the exception of payments for wool bought in the 

nglish market, is expended in Wales. 

The weavers work by the piece or yard, and the prices vary according 
to the quality of the flannel they are expected to produce ; the price per 
yard consequently varies from 6d. to Is. 4d., giving an average of about 
lOd. a-yard. A very skilful weaver may earn, by a piece of extremely 
fine work, as much as 11. per week, but the average earnings are about 
10s. per week. 

The hours in the factory are twelve hours per diem in the winter, and 
fourteen in the summer, exclusive of two hours for meals. 

The weaver's prices never vary. The manufacturers, by a long- 
established rule, all pay the same rate ; consequently, the weaver may 
suffer by diminution of work, but not by deterioration of his wages. 

The manufacturers seldom turn off their hands; and if any are out 
of work, it is generally owing to their own negligence or bad conduct. 

Many failures of manufacturers have recently occurred at Newtown, 
but, nevertheless, I believe few, if any, weavers are out of work, having 
found employment in other factories. 

The reason of these failures may be in some measure attributed to the 
Joint-Stock Banks, which have lent money and are now calling it in. 
Many speculating persons borrowed money, and having invested it in 
trade are obliged to sell their stock to meet the demands of the banks, 
and bankruptcy is the result. 

The effect of this for a time is hurtful to the capitalist, inasmuch as 
the small manufacturer is obliged to force his sales at any sacrifice, and 
the more wealthy man is obliged to sell at the other's losing price, or to 
withhold his stock. 

The weavers work in factories at looms provided free of expense ; a 
deduction of about Is. 6d. a-week is made for bobbins and candles, 
leaving 8s. 6d. nett to the weaver. Their wives and children are 
moreover employed in the other processes through which the wool has 
to pass, such has stubbing, &c. 

House-rent is about 51. or 64. a-year. 

Such is the state of the weaver with regard to wages and labour in 
Wales. His prices are fixed ; he is personally known to the capitalist, 
and is respected or rejected according to his merit. He has an induce- 
ment to behave well, as well as to work well ; he finds it to be his in- 
terest, and finding that, he learns the value of character as well as of 
industry. 



SUICIDES. 

Suicides in Westminster from 1812 to 1836. Extract from Report of 
Medical Committee of the Statistical Society of London, April, 1837. 

The first statement to which the Committee will draw the attention of 
the Council is an account of the number of persons, male and female, 
who have committed suicide, and upon whom inquests have been held, 
within the City and Liberty of Westminster, in each month from January, 
1812, to December, 1836, procured from Mr. Higgs, the Deputy 



